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PROFITEERING IN COAL 

_S».tor Edge New Jersey and Senator Calder of New York 
representing the United States Senate Committee on Reconstruction bee-an 
an inquiry into the anthracite coal industry in New YoS last week! 

veloped^rtte in c?„^‘„ h ,%4T^: PreSS ’ the foUoWinS faCtS wcre de ‘ 

annuallyln 'teSlcoafprfces^"' ^ “ re eaCh taMd J17 ’ 000 - 000 

, C ^ mp a a » y P roducer s are selling coal at $8 f.o.b. mines while 
independents” are charging $15 a ton. " 

“anticiSSirfS^ W6r - e raised / rom to^l.60 a ton last April in 
n^c^ 1 S>TT 1 T^ n ^^ vage lncrease to miners,” WHICH FINALLY ONLY 
COST THE OPERATORS FROM 45 to 50 CENTS A TON. 

Twenty-five big coal concerns in New York and other eastern 
wouf/be S a ‘ mineS from $1 ° t0 515 “ ton, when a (air price 

o(theert“h?rtSaiouS P “” iCS C0 " tr01 ab ° Ut ™ ‘° 8 ° Per cent 

f While the Output of independent producers is only 25 per cent, 
the entire anthracite production, more than 40 per cent of the hard 
coal is being sold on the market at “excessive independent prices ” 

skyrocketing fn°“iuh™?hem tlfis^ "" mi ” CrS as res P»”"a for the 
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CRAIN PRINTERS 

LIMITED 

ROLLA L. CRANE, President 

RAILWAY PRINTERS 

We Specialize in the Production of 
Large Quantities of Standard forms 

OTTAWA, Canada 


WOOD VALLANCE LIMITED 

“OVER SEVENTY YEARS OF HONORABLE DEALING” 

WHOLESALE 

HARDWARE AUTOMOTIVE EQUIPMENT STOVES 

SPORTING GOODS AND CUTLERY 

WINNIPEG, Man. - - REGINA, Sask. 

OUR CHAIN OF HOUSES 

WOOD, ALEXANDER & JAMES WOOD, VALLANCE & LEGGAT, LTD. 

Hamilton and Toronto, Ont. Vancouver, British Columbia 

WOOD, VALLANCE & ADAMS, LTD. WOOD, VALLANCE HARDWARE CO. LTD. 

Calgary, Alberta Nelson, British Columbia 
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ANALYZING ITALY’S 

SOCIAL AGITATION 

If Labor Is Working a Revolution, This Is Being Done With So Lit- 
tle Violence That It Might Be Termed an Evolution. 

A lot of interest has been created in Canadian Labor circles 
by the seizure of Italian factories by the workers and the sub- 
sequent settlement of the dispute on the basis of taking the 
workers into partnership. It has been difficult to make any 
satisfactory analysis from the news in the daily papers, and the 
difficulty has still further emphasized the need for an inter- 
national news service to be owned and controlled by the Labor 
movement. The Railroader has shed what light it could on the 
Italian situation from time to time, and the following is another 
illuminating account, from the Italian correspondent of the 
Christian Science Monitor, Boston, one of the mere handful of 
non-Labor daily newspapers in the United States and Canada 
broad enough to try to present news and views as seen by Labor 
as well as by other sections of a community. 

T HOSE watching from a dis- last word” on economic matters. 

tance the social agitation The importance of the outcome of 

the recent industrial crisis of the 


I HOSE watching from a dis- 
tance the social agitation 
now going on in Italy should 
beware of magnifying or distorting 
conditions, of believing that Bol- 
shevism is rife or the country on 
the verge of revolution, and similar 
alarmist rumors, which the personal 
observations of those living here, 
as well as the authoritative declara- 
tions of sane and responsible think- 
ers such as Senator Marconi, go to 
show as far from the truth. In the 
economic readjustment now taking 
place here the last few months have 
been eventful ones; and the two 
principal centres of movement have 
been the unions of the metal work- 
ers and the land workers. Both are 
strong organizations headed by vig- 
orous leaders; the one by a man, 
Bruno Bruozzi; the other by a wo- 
man, Argentina Altobelli. 

The latter, whose headquarters is 
Bologna, is the peasants’ leader. 
Early in life she began trying to 
rouse the peasants to rebel against 
the hard conditions of their lives, at 
a time when day-laborers earned but 
12 or 14 cents a day, and even that 
not all the year round. Later she 
continued her work, telling them 
they were unjustly treated, teaching 
them to read and write, trying to 
organize them into small groups. 

A Powerful Organization. 

At firs.t they came unwillingly; 
now her Land Workers Union has a 
membership of some 900,000. Al- 
most single-handed she has built up 
this great organization for the im- 
provement of the Land Workers’ 
conditions; and since, out of a popu- 
lation in Italy of about 35,000,000, 
some 32,500,000 are occupied in, or 
derive their living from, agricultural 
pursuits, so vigorous a movement 
spreading in this class is of incal- 
culable importance in the national 
life. 

Bruno Bruozzi, whose centre is 
Turin, began as a workman. He was 
made secretary of his union, and 
went to Moscow to see conditions 
there. He conveys an impression of 
strength, energy, and audacity, and 
is one of the forces to reckon with 
in the Italian Labor struggle. A 
trade union official, he claims, for 
the workers and their organization 
and representatives “the first a 


metal workers is considerable in its 
bearing on the whole Labor situa- 
tion, and in the repercussion it is 
likely to have in other countries. 
Growing discontent among the work- 
ers culminated this past summer, 
when a struggle broke out between 
two great rival groups of manufac- 
turers for control of the important 
Banca Commerciale. 

Output Was Increased. 

As the bank shares leaped to ex- 
travagant figures on the Milan 
Stock Exchange, the public, and es- 
pecially the workmen of the factor- 
ies, watched this fight between mil- 
lionaire capitalists in amazement; 
and the latter concluded that, if 
these had the wherewithal for such 
colossal gambling, it proved what 
profits had been made out of them, 
the workmen; and determined that 
henceforth these huge profits should 
not go into the pockets of a few 
capitalists and profiteers. So they 
occupied the factories, hoisting, with 
that touch of the melodramatic dear 
to Italians, their red flags, and be- 
gan to run them themselves, main- 
taining excellent discipline, and in- 
creasing the output by a high per- 
centage. 

The owners appealed to Mr. Gio- 
litti, who stood aside, declaring it 
no concern of the government’s, and 
that they must handle their own af- 
fairs. The capitalists soon saw that 
as things were they lost everything, 
whereas, by concessions, they stood 
to save at least something; so they 
decided on capitulation, agreeing in 
most cases to take their employees 
into partnership, include their rep- 
resentatives among the directors, 
and give them the right of being in- 
formed as to the exact expenditure 
and profits of the business. The 
workmen accordingly lowered their 
flags and evacuated the factories; 
and, while details remain to be set- 
tled, the crisis seems over and the 
problem in a fair way to be solved. 

High Order of Intelligence. 

The Italian working man is of a 
high order of intelligence; quick to 
face and assume responsibility once 
he understands a position and feels 
himself fairly treated and with 


something to hope from his own ef- 
ficiency and industry. A salient ex- 
ample of this was recently related 
by an employer who had two factor- 
ies in different cities. The one claim- 
ed most of his attention; and, though 
he visited the other frequently, it 
was always languishing and unpro- 
fitable, and he was at his wits’ ends; 
for, while not wishing to close down 
entirely, the trouble it gave out- 
weighed any profits. 

He accordingly made a bold ven- 
ture. Calling the workmen together, 
he told them he would hand over 
the concern to them, continuing to 
provide raw material, pay wages, 
and so on; they were to run the fac- 
tory on their own lines, and at the 
end of the year the profits would be 
divided. The factory immediately 
awoke to fresh life; no more unpunc- 
tuality, no more slacking; every 
man’s business, in his own interests, 
was to maintain discipline and in- 
crease quantity and quality of out- 
put. Consequently at the end of 
the first year the owner’s half of 
the profits considerably exceeded the 
whole profits of any previous year, 
there was no further trouble, and 
the business thrives and grows. 


The spread of co-operative meth- 
ods is a hopeful sign;' and, if Labor 
is working a revolution in Italy, it 
is doing it, on the whole, with so 
little violence that it might be al- 
most called an evolution. Sporadic 
outburst^, or the anarchical propa- 
ganda of a very small Extremist 
party, must not be taken as indi- 
cative of the feeling of the people 
as a whole; which, to those living 
in the country, seems singularly 
sound; and there seems every hope 
that the Italy which some 70 years 
ago emerged triumphantly from the 
throes of the “Risorgimento” and 
achieved its political unity, will pass 
victoriously through the present 
crises and attain to that better 
moral unity of justice and equity 
where the good of all shall be the 
good of each, and the good of each 
shall be for the good of all. 


A SIMPLE RULE. 

An old lady, leaving church after 
a service which had been attended by 
a crowded congregation, was heard , 
to say: “If everybody else would A 
only do as I do, and stay quietly 
in their seats till everyone else has 
gone out, there would not be such a 
crush at the doors!” 


EXTRACT FROM AN ADDRESS BY 

The Hon. Wm. C. Edwards 

TO THE 

ROCKLAND EMPLOYEES 

OF THE NOTED LUMBER FIRM 
On the 23rd August, 1920 

When they celebrated the 50th Anniversary of the Founding of the 
Firm of W. C. Edward & Co. 


N OVEMBER 8, 1918, marked 
the fiftieth anniversary of 
the commencement of opera- 
tions of the firm here; for it was 
on the 8th day of November, 1868, 
a cold, bleak morning, that I em- 
barked on the old steamer Caroline, 
of the Ottawa Forwarding Company, 
at Thurso, where I had been for- 
merly employed^ and debarked at 
what is now the town of Rockland, 
having to-day, I understand, a popu- 
lation of about 4,000, with well- 
maintained streets, concrete side- 
walks, three churches, three school - 
houses, one of which is a high school, 
numerous stores and shops, and 
many comfortable homes, the great- 
er number of which are the private 
properties of the employees of the 
firm, a result arising from the fact 
that several years ago the firm 
made a survey of a considerable por- 
tion of its property and building lots 
were sold tothe employees at nomi- 
nal prices and lumber was supplied 
at low cost and on easy terms of 
payment, to facilitate houses being 
built. The firm also built a very 
considerable number of houses, which 
have always been supplied to actual 
employees at a nominal rental. So 
that with the two sawmills of exist- 
ing proportions and the number of 
men 'employed not only here, but in 
Ottawa and other places, it must be 
admitted that great progress and 
development have been made, for the 
contrast is very considerable. 


To illustrate: I arrived at Mc- 
Caul’s Point, what is now Rockland, 
that bleak November morning, sin- ^ 
gle-handed and alone. Two families 
were the only occupants at the time, 
the James McCaul family and the 
Way family. These two small 
families composed the entire popu- 
lation of the immediate locality. The 
tools I carried with me on the steam- 
er Caroline were two pick-axes and 
three spades. 'The first employees 
were William Way and Magloire La- 
riviere, and with my own hands and 
their assistance I dug and prepared 
the foundation for the first mill 
erected in Rockland. The erection 
of the frame of the mill was carried 
out by contract with James Erskine, 
to whom I will again refer herein. 
The machinery was obtained in 
Montreal and Ottawa, and the mill 
went into operation in May, 1869, 
and the total quantity of lumber 
cut that season was three million 
feet — a very small quantity as com- 
pared with the product which has 
been maintained for many years 
past. So the results of the opera- 
tions of W. C. Edwards & Co., Lim- 
ited, have placed the firm among 
the very limited few 'who have suc- 
ceeded in the lumber business on the 
Ottawa, as compared with the very 
large number who have failed of 
success, the fact being that only 
from three to five per cent, of those 
who engaged in lumbering on the 
Ottawa have been successful. 
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Railroad Unions Answer Attacks 

Denial Made That They Seek a “Closed Shop”— Charge of Alliance 
With One Big Union Movement is Repudiated 


Washington, D.C. 

C HARGES made in a recent 
statement by W. W. Atter- 
bury, vice-president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, to the effect 
that the railroad brotherhoods are 
seeking, in the United States, for- 
- — mation of the “One Big Union,” and 
economic power by which they can 
force adoption of the Plumb Plan 
for government ownership and do- 
mestic operation of the railroads, 
were categorically denied in a state- 
ment issued last week by William P. 
Johnston, president of the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists. 

Mr. Johnston, in his reply, accuses 
^ big financial interests of financing 
the Industrial Workers of the World 
and the One Big Union movement to 
break up the legitimate Labor move- 
ment, and he also charges that Mr. 
Atterbury and his associates hope 
to break up union organizations. The 
Atterbury attack on the brother- 
hoods, he intimates, was connected 
with an attempt to prepare the pub- 
lic for announcement that the 
Pennsylvania Railroad has disposed 
of its shops, a procedure which, Mr. 
Johnston says, is designed to evade 
the provisions of the Transportation 
Act with regard to railroad labor. 
“Closed Shop” Not Sought. 

“The 16 associated organizations 
have never asked for the ‘closed 
shop/ and have no intention of do- 
ing so,” Mr. Johnston asserts. “The 
desirability, not to say the necessity, 
for the ‘closed shop’ in certain lines 
of industry will appeal to any un- 
prejudiced student, but what is 
necessary in one industry is not al- 
ways necessary in another.” 

There is nothing to prevent rail- 
road # employers hiring non-union 
men if they choose, says Mr. John- 
ston. “The foregoing will be news 
to the average citizen, who has been 
‘fed up’ on open shop propaganda. 

It will not be news to Mr. Atter- 
bury, because among practical rail- 
road men these things are matters 
of common knowledge.” 

A resolution for the closed shop 
was defeated by a practically un- 
animous vote, he says, at the con- 
vention of the Railway Employees 
Department of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

“Now as to the ‘One Big Union/ 
Mr. Atterbury knows our attitude on 
that question. He knows that in- 
stead of favoring the ‘One Big 
Union/ the 16 associated unions 
have opposed it openly and vigor- 
ously. We have even gone so far as 
to expel from our organizations 
members who were found to be af- 
filiated with the ‘One Big Union.' 
Radical Alliance Hinted. 

“We have gone into this subject 
very thoroughly, and we have found 
that the ‘One Big Union' is promot- 
ed by the I. W. W., and that both 
organizations are financed in large 
part by certain private detective 
agencies supported by employers 
who, like Mr. Atterbury, desire to 


disrupt, and, if possible, destroy 
Labor organizations. It would be 
interesting to know how much the 
Pennsylvania Railroad contributes 
each year to the industrial Bolsh£- 
viki. 

“If it be true that the 16 associat- 
ed organizations are not seeking the 
‘closed shop/ and are consistently 
fighting the ‘One Big Union/ what 
becomes of Mr. Atterbury's charge 
that we intend to force the Plumb 
Plan on the people of the United 
States through the use of the ‘closed 
shop' and the ‘One Big Union/ Of 
course, it falls to the ground.” 

Shop Crafts Opposed. 

Mr. Johnston contends that Mr. 
Atterbury’s charges were not made 
in good faith, since adjustment 
boards to settle grievances would do 
more to prevent strikes than any 
anti-strike legislation; and he as- 
signs the following reasons as the 
motives actuating Mr. Atterbury as 
his associates: 

“First, they want to disrupt Labor 
organizations, particularly the so- 
called shop crafts. Prior to the 
war, some of the railroads, including 
the Pennsylvania, refused to recog- 
nize any Labor organizations except 
the transportation brotherhoods — 
the Engineers, the Conductors, the 
Firemen, Trainmen and Switchmen. 
They resisted all attempts to or- 
ganize the shop crafts and the cleri- 
cal forces. 

“Second, Mr. Atterbury and the 
other railroad qgecutives who are 
supporting him are endeavoring to 
prepare the public for the announce- 
ment that the Pennsylvania and oth- 
er railroads have disposed of their 
shops and transferred their general 
repair and construction business to 
outside concerns, such as the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works. 

“If the Pennsylvania and the other 
roads are permitted to consummate 
their plans, they will pay these con- 
cerns whatever they see fit for do- 
ing the work which can now be per- 
formed in the railroad shops.” 


HARE VOTE SYSTEM 

AGREED TO 
By a vote of 8 to 1, the Mont- 
real charter commission has decid- 
ed to approve of a charter^ amend- 
ment by which all municipal elec- 
tions shall be held under the sys- 
tem of proportional representation 
by the single transferable vote, and 
based on the Hare system. 

The clause on nominations and 
elections, as submitted by the sub- 
committee on general administra- 
tion, read as follows: ) 

‘Section 1. At all municipal elec- 
tions for the election of councillors 
to be held under the authority of this 
charter, the system of proportional 
representation by the single trans- 
ferable vote and based on the Hare 
system shall be used.” 

Mr. J. Girard opposed the clause 
unless it provided that the elector 
should vote for the full number of 


vacancies to be filled in the city 
council, which would mean the elec- 
tor must express his choice for nine 
candidates. 

The acting chairman, Mr. Gustav 
Francq, remarked he would let the 
elector have preferences up to nine. 

Mr. Girard commented this would 
mean the elector could vote for one 
candidate if he liked, and what would 
be the result? asked Mr. Girard. 
The labor vote, being well organ- 
ized, Mr. Girard thought their first 
choice would be elected, and their 
surplus votes would be used for their 
second choice, and so on, with the 
result the proprietors of Montreal 
would get probably but two repre- 
sentatives elected. 

Mr. J. T. Foster said he would 
vote for the Hare system. ]^r. Fos- 
ter remarked that if Mr. Girard 
had studied the recent election in 
Winnipeg where labor was better or- 
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ganized than in Montreal, he would 
see that labor only elected its own 
quota. 

The vote on the adoption of the 
clause was then called with the fol- 
lowing result: 

Ayes — Messrs. Cape, Evans, 
Francq, Foster, Kelly, Morin, O'Con- 
nell and Senecal — 8. 

Noes ~ Mr. Girard. 

Lieut.-Col. Rexford asked to be 
excused from voting. 
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THE CANADIAN RAILROADER is a carrier and 
interpreter of the news and views of 
the common people. 


If .You Enjoy Good Coffee. 

DO THIS- 


Order some SEAL BRAND * made from the 
choicest upland berries, grown in luxurious tropic 
hills, full of spicy nourishment and stimulating 
fragrance — .the beans cleaned, blended and toasted 
with tare skill 

SEAL, BRAND 

Then in making, allow a tablespoonfql of coffee to 
each cup desired, pour boiling watefr on it, simmer 
five minutes, clear with a dash of cold water. 

Your deal* sells “SEAL BRAND”, whole, 
ground, and fine-ground, in /j, i and 2-lb. 
tins, hermetically sealed, so that the 
coffee reaches you rich in its 
original strength. 



CHASE (EL SANBORN 
MONTREAL. 8 



LOCOMOTIVE SIDE FRAMES, WHEEL CENTRES, 
ETC. — CAR COUPLERS — DRAFT ARMS — BOLST- 
ERS— SWITCH STANDS — RAILWAY TRACKWORK 
OF ALL TYPES OF CONSTRUCTION. 
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Orleans Congress of French Labor 

Vote Showed That Not More Than a Third of Members Have 
Smallest Leaning Toward the Moscow International. 


Paris, France. 

T HE rout of the extremists in 
the Confederation Generale 
du Travail, which is the 
organization that comprises prac- 
tically all the trade unions in France, 
was cpmplete at the Congress of Or- 
leans. The final vote showed that 
not more than a third of the mem- 
bers have the smallest leanings to- 
ward Moscow. The issue was clear 
and the result was equally decisive. 
French Labor has entered upon a 
saner path. This result follows upon 
many others of a similar character 
which have lately been observed. 

Nevertheless it would be wrong to 
suppose that the extremists will 
cease their efforts and will come into 
line with the moderate elements. On 
the contrary, the minority instantly 
called a meeting and set up a com- 
mittee of its own inside the larger 
organization. It announces that it 
intends to join up with the Moscow 
International. It is undaunted by 
its failure. But it does not propose, 
although it holds such an entirely 
different doctrine from the majority 
of members of the confederation, to 
separate from it. Nor does it pro- 
pose to accept its decisions and dis- 
cipline. This would seem to be .an 
impossible position. One would sup- 
pose that the minority must either 
obey the rulings of the majority or 
leave the organization. 

Future of Dissidents. 

Indeed, it is now a question for 
the majority to resolve what, shall 
be done with these dissidents, who 
intend to hold tight and do not dis- 
guise the fact that from inside the 
confederation they mean to start an 
intense propaganda against the de- 
clared objects of the association. The 
problem of whether they can be al- 
lowed to do so must be faced. The 
minority is quite content to be ex- 
pelled and it is possible that Expul- 
sion awaits it. But this section of 
rebels throws the onus of such a 
measure on the majority. 

There has rarely been a stormier 
gathering than that which took 
place at Orleans. The confederation 
had come to the parting of the ways. 
In France, as in many other coun- 
tries, a great struggle had been wit- 


nessed between the more reasonable 
elements and the extreme elements. 
The extremists quite frankly desire 
revolution at any cost without hav- 
ing any very clear idea of what 
revolution means. The moderates 
may be considered advanced enough, 
but at any rate they do believe in 
reform, in cautious and rational pro- 
gress. 

Test of Strength. 

The test of strength came upon 
two concrete questions. One has ref- 
erence to the past. The other has 
reference to the future. The extrem- 
ists sought to condemn the officials 
of the confederation for the failure 
of the ill-advised strike of last May 
which was engineered by the revolu- 
tionary spirits and which was cer- 
tainly not encouraged by men like 
Leon Jouhaux, who is the chief func- 
tionary of the confederation. The 
question which was posed was whe- 
ther Mr. Jouhaux and his colleagues 
were deserving of condemnation. 
The congress answered no. 

The second question was whether 
the confederation should abandon 
the Syndicalists International of 
Amsterdam, which is purely a pro- 
fessional body, and join the Third 
International of Moscow, which is a 
political or rather revolutionary 
body proclaiming itself Communist. 
Once more the vast majority replied 
emphatically no. 

A Bourgeois Institution. 

There are some grievances against 
Mr. Jouhaux. The extremists call 
him a traitor because he has been 
consulted by the government and be- 
cause he will not support the extra- 
professional agitation which is 
meant to lead to revolution. More- 
over, he has set up an economic bu- 
reau to study labor conditions in a 
technical manner, and apparently 
the extremists do not care for such 
cold, calculating, and efficient meth- 
ods. Further, he is delegate to the 
International Labor Bureau of Gen- 
eva, an organization which was set 
up by the Versailles Treaty, and 
which is directed by Albert Thomas, 
the well-known Socialist, who is also 
regarded as a “social traitor” be- 
cause he accepts a handsome salary 
from the government and actually 


shook hands with Mr. Miljerand 

when the President recently visited 
Geneva. This bureau, on which 
workers, employers, and government 
meet to endeavor to improve the lot 
>of the worker in all countries, is re- 
garded as a bourgeois institution di- 
rected against the real interests of 
the workers. Mr. Jouhaux, however, 
was completely justified for his ac- 
tion by the majority of the congress, 
The principal bone of contention 
was, however, the eternal question of 
the Third International. According 
to the conditions of admission, as 
laid down by Moscow, all officials 
who are elegantly described as “yel- 
low” must be dismissed and only 
revolutionaries who are prepared to 
accept the instructions of Nicholas 
Lenine — who, whatever may be his 
other qualities, shows a strange ig- 
norance of labor conditions in other 
countries than Russia and seems to 
have no psychological sense of the 
western nations — are to have office 
in French organizations which are 
admitted to the Moscow Interna- 
tional. 

Deepening Division. 

These conditions are incredibly 
stupid and have only the effect of 
deepening the division between the 
two schools of thought in the 
French Syndicalist movement be- 
sides splitting the French Socialist 
Party. All independence of judg- 
ment is to be sacrificed; Moscow is 
to be supreme. * Many in France who 
have defended most fiercely the Rus- 
sian Revolution revolt against these 
pretensions o£ Mr. Lenine. 

While the confederation is dom- 
inated by such a man as Mr. Jou- 
haux the government has little to 
fear. Sometime ago Mr. Millerand 
threatened to dissolve the confedera- 
tion but if it is directed by compet- 
ent officials it is a necessary organi- 
zation. It provides a safeguard 
against the vagaries of the revolu- 
tionaries. Mr. Millerand did not, in- 
deed, pursue very seriously his cam- 
paign against the confederation, 
which represents the claims and the 
activities of the working classes. 


Pains About 
the Heart 

A NY derangement of the 
heart’s action is alarming. 
Frequently pains about the 
heart are caused by the forma- 
tion of gas arising from indi- 
gestion. 

Relief from this condition ifJ 
obtained by the use of Drl 
Chase’s Kidney-Liver Pills. 

Chronic indigestion results 
from sluggish liver action, con- 
stipation of the bowels and 
inactive kidneys. 

Because Dr. Chase’s Kidney-Live- 
Pills arouse these organs to activity 
they thoroughly cure indigestion and 
overcome the many annoying symp- 
toms. 


Dr. Chase’s 

Kidney Liven Pills 


Air-Brake Catechism. 

By Robert H. Blackall. This book 
is a standard text book. It is the 
only practical and complete work 
published. Treats on the equipment 
manufactured by the Westinghouse 
Air Brajke Company, including the 


E-T Locomotive Brake Equipment, 
the K (Quick-Service) Triple Valve 
for freight service; the L. High 
Speed Triple Valve; the P-C Pas- 
senger Brake Equipment, and the 
Cross Compound Pump. The opera- 
tion of all parts of the apparatus 
is explained in detail and a practical 
way of locating their peculiarities 
and remedying their defects is given. 
Endorsed and used by air-brake in- 
structors and examiners on nearly 
every railroad in the United States. 
Twenty-sixth edition. 411 pages, 
fully illustrated with folding plates 
and diagrams. New edition. Pub- 
lished by Norman W. Henley Pub- 
lishing Co. Price, $2.50. Buy it 
through the Canadian Railroader. 
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T HE Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers Co-operative 
National Bank of Cleveland 
has commenced business with a capi- 
tal stock of $1,000,000 and a sur- 
plus of $100,000. The bank is own- 
ed by members of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers and man- 
aged by expert bankers. 

Warren S. Stone, one of the ablest 
leaders of the United States, is 
President of the bank. W. B. Pren- 
ter is Vice-President and Cashier, 
and W. F. McCaleb is Vice-President 
and Manager. 

The bank pays four per cent, on 
savings accounts from the day of de- 
posit to the day of withdrawal un- 
less withdrawn within thirty days, 
and two per cent, is paid on com- 
i mercial accounts of over $500. Divi- 
tdends to stockholders are limited to 
^£ft--p£E~-cent. Surplus earnings are 
paid into the surplus fund and dis- 
tributed to depositors. 

The Security Offered. 

The first question a depositor 
wants to know is: Is my money 
safe ? Here is the security the 
Brotherhood Bank offers: — • 

“1. This is a National Bank. Its 
capital stock is $1,000,000. This 
must all be paid in in cash. Under 
the laws of the United States every 
stockholder is liable to twice the 
amount of stock he holds. So the 
first security we offer is $1,000,000 
of stock and a second $1,000,000 of 
personal-liability back of that stock. 

“2. Added to this is a surplus of 
$100,000. This has been paid in in 
.cash. The bank would have to lose 
before a depositor could 

lose a cent. 

•‘2. A National Bank in subject to 
frequent inspection by trained Gov- 
ernment examiners. They see to it 
that the Bank is honestly and con- 
servatively managed. The 20,000,- 
000 depositors in the 8,000 National 
Banks of the United States have 
been so carefully protected by the 
Government that not a single large 
National Bank has failed during the 
past three years. 

“4. The Brotherhood Bank has 
taken the following additional pre- 
cautions. First, no loans Or profits 
of any kind are permitted to any of- 
ficer or director of the Bank. This 
is where most bank losses occur. 
Second, an outside independent 
registered accountant audits the 
books of the bank every day. Third, 
all our employees are bonded by a 
surety company so that even should 
defalcation or embezzlement occur, 
the bank and the depositors cannot 
lose. Finally, since the Brotherhood 
Bank limits its dividends to 10 per 
cent., there is no temptation to take 
risks. 

“5. The Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers is nearly 60 years 
old. It owns a $2,500,000 office 
building in Cleveland that will be 
turned over to the next General 


Convention free of all debt. The 
Brotherhood has $184,000,000 of in- 
surance in force in its fraternal in- 
surance organizations; it has paid 
out $46,000,000 in claims; its annual 
disbursements exceed $4,000,000. It 
has 85,000 members with whom it 
does business and from whom it col- 
lects large sums each year.” 

With 57 years of financial experi- 
ence of this magnitude behind it, 
with these tremendous resources in 
its possession, it has never lost a 
dollar on its investments. 

Co-Operation. 

Everybody is talking co-operation. 
The Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers Co-operative National Bank 
is practicing co-operation. 

For 57 years the B. of L. E. has 
been a fraternal organization. It is 
truly co-operative. It makes no 
profit from any of its enterprises 
except its fourteen story office 
building in Cleveland, which has 
been highly successful. 

With millions of resources of its 
own to invest, with many more mil- 
lions of its members and Divisions 
to invest, and with no banks owned 
by labor in the United States, the 
Grand Convention on two separate 
occasions authorized the organiza- 
tion of a bank. 

The by-laws of the bank limit divi- 
dends on the capital stock of 10 per 
cent. The stockholders can never re- 
ceive more than 10 per cent. The 
remainder of the earnings go first 
to the building up of a surplus re- 
quired by law, which surplus will 
increase the security of the deposit- 
ors; and second, the balance of the 
earnings will be distributed to sav- 
ing depositors and trust funds on a 
pro rata basis. In other words, the 
depositors of the bank are partners 
in the bank. They share in the earn- 
ings. That is one of the principles 
of co-operation. Co-operation re- 
cognizes that those who make a 
business profitable should share in 
the profits they create. 

That is why the motive of the 
bank is co-operation, that is why 
the motto of the bank is service. 

The interest is compounded quart* 
erly. This bank claims and no 
doubt can fulfill the promise to do 
everything that any legitimate bank 
can do and that the co-operative plan 
gives customers something no other 
bank has done, that is sharing the 
profits with depositors. 

The English Co-operative Whole- 
sale Society, a federation of Co- 
operative Societies with a member- 
ship representing a co-operative 
population of over twelve million, 
also has its own bank with an annual 
turn over of nearly $3,000,000,000. 
As* in co-operative societies all pro- 
fit is eliminated from the wholesale 
society, the surpluses on trade be- 
ing distributed as “dividends on pur- 
chase.” Sales in 1919 of the whole- 
sale society amounted to $ 447 , 345 ,- 


000, of which $129,191,165 repre- 
sented its own productions. 

The Co-operative Wholesale So- 
ciety, as it is known, is the largest 
flour miller and tea and dried fruit 
importer in England, owns the larg- 
est boot factory, next to the Govern- 
ment is the largest dealer in build- 
ing materials, and its productive un- 
derstandings include soap, textiles, 
printing, jam, cocoa, fish, mar- 
garine, tobacco, paints, etc. It has 
acquired 47,636 acres of agriculture 
land and a coal mine, while in Can- 
ada it owns 10,000 acres of wheat 
lands. It also owns 18,548 acres 
of tea and rubber plantations in In- 
dia and Ceylon and has extensive 
palm oil concessions in West Africa. 


BOOKS. 

Westinghouse E. T. Air-Brake In- 
struction Pocket-book Catechism. 
By Wm. W. Wood, Air-Brake In- 
structor. A practical work contain- 
ing examination questions and an- 
swers on the E. T. Equipment. Cov- 
ering what the E. T. Brake is. How 
it should be operated. What to do 
when defective. Not a question can 
be asked of the engineman up for 
promotion on either the No. 5 or the 
No. 6 E. T. equipment that is not 
asked and answered in the book. If 
you want to thoroughly understand 
the E. T. equipment get a copy of 
this book. It covers every detail. 
Makes air-brake troubles and ex- 
aminations easy. Fully illustrated' 
with colored plates, showing various 
pressures. Cloth. 1920 edition. Pub- 
lished by Norman W. Henley Pub- 
lishing Co. Price, $2.50. Buy it 
through the Canadian Railroader. 
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Census as Aid to Educa- 
tional Study 

(Gazette, Dec. 14.) 
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A DELEGATION representing 
the Federated Committee of 
Education is to wait upon 
the Charter Commission to-morrow 
and urge the inclusion in the new 
civic charter of a clause calling for 
an annual census. It was agreed at 
a meeting of the Federated Commit- 
tee held at the Windsor Hotel last 
night that if a statistical knowledge 
of the number of children in Mont- 
real who did not attend school either 
through lack of facility or the apathy 
of parents and guardians were 
known, the education problem of 
Montreal would be placed on a basis 
where solution would be more prac- 
ticable. Through an annual census, 
while the information acquired could 
be applied in many different direc- 
tions, the cause of education would 
be vastly benefitted. At the previ- 
ous meeting held a fortnight ago 
resolutions embodying this proposal 
were adopted and last night on the 
election of an executive committee 
arrangements were made for plac- 
ing the question in a concrete and 
forceful manner before the commis- 
sion. 

That the census should be complete 
and not sectarian was considered in- 
dispensable if the objects were to 
be attained. On this point the meet- 
ing was not wholly optimistic. Rev. 
Dr. E. I. Rexford, who was present 
on invitation and signified his will- 
ingness to accompany the delega- 
tion, believed that a big obstacle 
would be encountered in the shape of 
financial considerations. A revela- 
tion of the total number of children 
who were deprived through various 
reasons of education, might be so 
disconcerting, he said, that the auth- 
orities might hesitate to court it, in 
view of the tremendous monetary 
problem which would be involved. 
Mrs. Henry Joseph also anticipated 
opposition from the Catholics, who, 
as it was previously explained, were 
in a satisfactory position through 
parochial organization regarding 
statistics. On the other hand, Prof. 
Carrie M. Derick was disposed to ex- 
pect sympathy and assistance from 
that quarter and was of the opinion 
that the authorities could not fail of 
appreciating the seriousness of the 
situation. 

When Mr. James Cleghorn, who 
presided until the newly elected vice- 
president, Mr. W. C. R. Anderson, 
took the chair, stated that the whole 
educational system of the province 
was in danger of collapse through 
ineffective administration, Mrs. John 
Scott, of the Montreal Women's 
Club, suggested that it would be a 
blessing if it did and advocated the 
consigning of the whole structure 
to the scrap heap, as totally inade- 
quate and antiquated. Statistics 
quoted by Mr. Anderson which went 
to show glaring inequalities in the 
disposition and application of pro- 


vincial grants in relation to par- 
ticular schools evoked support for 
the sentiment expressed by Mrs. 
Scott. Mr. Anderson, in advocating 
close study of educational finance, 
commended the technical school sys- 
tem now in operation," but contend- 
ed that it did not serve its purpose 
through lack of students. He also 
expressed the opinion that the pro- 
vincial government's contribution to 
elementary education was quite in- 
sufficient. 

Copies of the resolutions passed 
at the previous meeting had in the 
interval been forwarded to 149 dif- 
ferent organizations in the city with 
a request for consideration. Time 
had not permitted of replies being 
received. The reasons advanced in 
support of the proposal that an an- 
nual census should be instituted were 
the definite information which would 
be provided as to the number of 
children to whom the present sys- 
tem gave no educational facilities, 
and would reveal how rapidly the 
number was growing; would give 
information as to the number of 
illiterates; would serve as a guide 
in selecting school sites and the size 
of buildings; would supply the num- 
ber and location of physical and 
mental defectives; would be a means 
of safeguarding and promoting 
health; would supply information 
in respect of foreigners; and finally 
it would be in accordance with the 
present school law, which demands 
such a census, but which through re- 
movable circumstances was inopera- 
tive. For this information to be 
efficiently and completely secured, 
however, it was absolutely necessary 
that it be thoroughly comprehensive 
and consequently could only be pro- 
perly carried out by the City of 
Montreal, and not by a sectarian in- 
stitution, such as the Protestant 
Board of School Commissioners, who 
had neither the staff, machinery nor 
money to devote to the purpose. 

That the law requiring registra- 
tion of birth was not being ob- 
served either through ignorance or 
apathy, and that records were not 
being maintained by the authorities, 
was the contention of several speak- 
ers. This condition was an addi- 
tional obstacle in the path of edu- 
cation since it helped to cloud statis- 
tics, and one which the proposed 
census would serve to offset. 

Mr. Harry Bragg, representing the 
Association of School Commission- 
ers, Montreal District, drew the at- 
tention of the meeting to the finan- 
cial difficulties which are besetting 
the cities of Outremont and Verdun, 
and asked the sympathy of the Fed- 
erated Committee in their efforts to 
obtain a readjustment in the taxa- 
tion system. The complaint of the 
Protestants of those municipalities, 
as presented by Mr. Bragg, is that 


Are you troubled with consipation?lIf so 
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right away 

Best for you — Best for everybody 

All leading Doctors perscribe Riga, and all leading Druggists selkit. 

Aperient, purgative and laxative according to dose 

RIGA PURGATIVE WATER 


large numbers are tenants in houses 
and apartment buildings owned by 
Roman Catholic landlords, and are 
thus indirectly paying taxes to the 
Catholic School Board. Through this 
condition the average cost to 460 
Protestant ratepayers of Outremont 
for the education of 480 children of 
such tenants was $69.97. The rem- 
edy suggested, and which has been 
promised consideration by the pro- 
vincial treasurer, was that all rented 
properties should be added to the 
neutral panel, a more equitable di- 
vision of taxation thus resulting. 


The nominating committee report- 
ed that there had been no decision 
as to the selection of a president 
for the committee. A name would 
be submitted at a future meeting. 
The other officers chosen were: 
Vice-president, Mr. W. C. R. Ander- 
son; secretary, Mr. W. P. Hughes; 
executive, Mrs. Walter Lyman, Mrs. 
W. C. Hodgson, Prof. Carrie M. 
Derick, Mrs. T. deG. Stewart, Miss 
Isabel Brittain, Messrs. James Cleg- 
horn, J. A. Woodward, C. McFar- 
lane, M. Hirsch, E. A. Cunningham 
and Canon A. P. Shatford. 
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wages do not rise as fast as the cost of living, probably for the 
reason that labor is one commodity which does not lend itself 
readily to the application of combine tactics. Prof. Fisher of 
Yale said some time ago: “If it were true that the increasing 
demands of labor unions, by increasing the cost of producing 
commodities, had resulted in a general increase of prices, these 
would surely have risen more slowly than wages. The facte 
however, show that the cost of living has increased about twice 
as fast as wages, and this seems to be approximately the rule 
during any period of rising prices. In other words, during rising 
prices the laborer is the loser. In fact, his strikes and insistent 
demands for higher wages represent a belated effort to over- 
take the advancing cost of living.” 

If labor loses during periods of progress and prosperity when 
prices are rising, and also Jigs to accept lower wages or no wages 
at all during periods of depression when prices are falling, his lot 
in any case is rather unfortunate. But undoubtedly labor pre- 
fers periods of business inflation to periods of business depres- 
sion ; and the explanation is not far to seek. When business is 
expanding there is more employment, greater independence and 
security of livelihood ; and large numbers are able to increase 
their earnings by working over-time. Statistics prove con- 
clusively that capital during periods of expansion makes larger - 
lelative gains than labor; but undoubtedly labor prefers such 
periods — even if extra work is necessary to obtain any advan- 
Similarly labor seems to prefer protection because, of the 
beliel that it provides more employment. 

But if as the statistics of the American Department of Labor 
and Bradstreets show, wages during the recent period of expan- 
sion only increased half as fast as the cost of living, is it fai/ 
now that prices are being deflated, to ask labor to accept imme- 
diate reductions of wages, or to throw the labor out of employ- 
ment . If the system can offer labor nothing better, it is high 
time business men seriously tackled the problem of reorganizing 
the system of production with a view to assuring the people a 
comfortable livelihood. 


That Production Puzzle 

E 'DITORIALLY newspapers are still urging the need of in- 
creased production as a remedy for our troubles, while 
their news columns report the curtailment of production, 
all along the line. The logic of this is on a par v/ith that of 
Charls Lamb’s Chinaman who burnt down a house in order to 
obtain the delivery of roast pig. 

The London Times, commenting on the industrial outlook, 
says: “New production and a stoppage of inflation are the only 
' remedies. Labor is beginning to realize, by the growing volume 
of -unemployment, that an inflated wage is a twin sister to a 
vanishing job. Wages are already beginning to come down in 
the United States and England; but, as prices fall, labor should 
find no difficulty in accepting a nominal reduction of wages, if 
the lower wages will purchase the same quantity of goods. 

The most urgent necessity of the economic situation is a conscious 
co-operative effort on the part of Labor and Capital to secure 
a reduction in costs of production and a consequent fall in prices 
as will enable demand to revive.” - 

The Thunderer is always profound, and sometimes wise, but 
if we accept its view — which is repeated ad nauseam in other 
journals — then labor is always more or less on the horns of a 
dilemma. If, as the Times intimates, the object of increasing pro- 
duction is to reduce wages, why should labor be particularly 
interested in increasing production? Or if labor is able to buy 
the same quantity of goods with low wages as with high wages 
why should labor oppose reductions of wages? The solemn 
mumbo-jumbo logic of the Times rests on the assumption that 
labor is a commodity, and that its price must be governed by the 
laws that regulate the price of other commodities. 

That would be all very well if the laborer and his family were 
also commodities, and could be put in cold storage when the mar 
ket was dull. Unfortunately, the laborer cannot be disassociated 
from his labor, and rightly or wrongly he believes that the more 
wages he receives the greater will be the demand for commodi- 
ties, and also for his services to produce commodities. That is 
why the worker is little interested in the argument of the free 
traders that protective tariffs increase the costs of production. 
Low prices are no attraction if the worker does not have the 
money to buy. e 

The Times assumes that if production is increased and wages 
and prices deflated labor will be as well off as it was during the 
penod of business inflation and rising prices and wages It is a 
notonous fact that during eras “of progress and ?rosperity, S 


— Colin McKay. 


Fighting With Babies 


U \\T E are wim ng to fight them with babies.” This is not 

yy the utterance of a savage or a confessedly blood- 
thirsty person, but the reported observation of an 
oi dinar j citizen, of T.oronto not long ago. There was some dif- 
ficulty about the amount to be charged for milk bv the Toronto 
producers to the retailers, and the Board of Commerce had issued 
a ruling fixing said price around 814 c. per quart instead of 
around 10c. as had been the intention of the producers. The 
lesult was a threat to cut off the milk supply altogether, and 
the secretary of the Toronto Milk Producers’ Association was 
reported as having given vent to his indignation as per above 
humane pronouncement. 

• N °l! t i he Iatest scientific investigation has reaffirmed once 
again that milk is still far and away the most nourishing and 
wnolesome food for human beings. In the case of infants noth- 
mg can take its place. Infants who have access to a good and 
plentiful supply of fresh milk have the best chance of becoming 

ine betfpr^f l>f ,U 5 ltlzen ®* Yet apparently we can devise noth- 
„ Ju a ^. 4 £ ls time °f day than to leave this indispensable 

commodity at the mercy of people who talk coolly of withholding 
it altogether if their profits are interfered with. g 

As stated above the dispute hinged on whether or not the 
producers were to be allowed to increase their price to the re- 
tailers from around 8i/ 2 c. per quart to around 10c. The retailers 
had in the meantime raised their rates from, roughly, 14c per 
quart, to nearly 17c. per quart— that is, 12 one-pint tickets were. 
likf^tWp f f T M dollar instead of 14. Toronto retailers of milk 
Ihit ^ ® °L Mo " trea] ’ a PP aren tly conduct business on a profit- 
able basis. Meantime the Quebec farmer gets 7c. per quart from 

Ho e .? ta + 1 I- r: - th + \ h0 ^ h0lder P a ‘ vs 14c - and 15c Tdrew ato 
Lon to this in the Railroader some time ago. For the service 
rendered the retail price seems out of all reason. 

' Could the city not handle its own milk supply on a better 
and cheaper basis? Does it really take such a vast amount of 
brains and organization to sell milk? If this threat abo^t fi^hr 
mg with babies had been voiced by a Labor leader one can fancy 
the torrent of wrath which would have descended. But if babies 
will come into conflict with private profit-making, then babies 
must just take the consequences. 

— George Daniels. 
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Do You Know ? 

25.000 babies under one years of age die annually in 
Canada ? 

2.000 mothers lose their lives from conditions caused by 
childbirth each year in Canada ? . 

five times as many babies die in the first month of lif£ as 
in the second, and fourteen times as many as in the 
twelfth ? 

at least 60 per cent, of the infant mortality and 90 per 
cent, of the maternal mortality is preventable? 
the reason for most of our infant mortality is that the 
Canadian mothers were NOT given proper care and pro- 
tection during the months of pregnancy? 
we pile up ,this black monument because we allow our 
Canadian mothers to be underfed, or overworked, or both ; 
because we allow them to struggle along without neces- 
sary medical and nursing care? 

in Quebec Province in 1919 there were 35,170 deaths 
among all ages, of which 15,331 were confined to the first 
four years of life? 

while tuberculosis caused the deaths of 3,196 among 
all ages in Quebec Province. “Diarrhoea” (ignorance of 
how to feed babies) killed 4,365 babies under 2 years 
of age? 

out of 100 babies conceived, 62 are likely to be born alive 
at full term, 38 will 'die unborn, or prematurely, or unfit, 
or will die in infancy ? 

among women from 15 to 45 years of age, child-bearing 
(as is it tolerated to-day) causes more deaths than .any 
disease or groups of diseases ? 

there is also a shameful, because unnecessary, amount 
of ill health of mothers following childbirth when same 
is past ? 

whereas Quebec Province in 1919 was carelessly losing 
142 babies under one year old out of each 1,000 born, that 
Great Britain permitted only 78 such to die, the United 
States 87, New Zealand 48; in short, that the Quebec 
infant mortality rate closely approximated in 1919 the 
infant death rate among Negroes in the United States? 
the infant mortality rate is the most sensitive index of 
the social conscience and sanital status of a given com- 
munity or state? 

the intelligence and the conscience of Canadians are 
challenged by the above figures? 

WHAT DO YOU CARE? 

W. A. L STYLES, M.D., 
Baby Welfare Comhnttee, Montreal. 


Individuals Don’t Count 

T RADE union opponents imagine they deliver a telling blow 
when they point to some wage earner who has risen to 
executive station. 

“This is proof,” say our opponents, “that there is room at 
the top; that the workers have no need for unions if they are 
industrious and would strive to advance.” ' 

Our opponents forget— if they ever knew— that trade union- 
ism is intended to improve conditions on the job. 

If one worker in a plant employing 100 is advanced to high 
position, or if the impossible happened and the 100 workers 
were advanced, the jobs and the poor working conditions would 
still remain. The necessity for trade unionism would still exist. 
Trade unionism is a mass movement. 

It is not intended to make success for the few possible, but 
to advance workers as a whole by improving the jobs. 

When a building is raised, the entire structure is slowly lifted 
at the same time. 

The trade union movement is the jack screw on which wage 
■ earners rest. Through this force the wage earners, as a mass, 
are steadily pushed up, up, up. 

When wages are increased it means better homes, food and 
clothing for the worker and his family, and education for the 
children. When hours are shortened it means longer life, mental 
development, a little recreation and relief from the dull monotony 
of standing before a machine. These result in a higher standard 
of citizenship. 

When sanitary conditions in the shops are secured it"means 
less disease. 

The prosperity of an individual worker is nothing in this 
great humanizing, uplift movement, except where that individual 
takes advantage of his improved position to urge the cause of 
justice for the mass, to plead for a larger liberty, to protest 
against debasing working conditions— to demand that the iobs 
be bettered. 


FRANK A. PURDY, 
S. P. HARRIMAN, 


Sales Representative. 
Ass’t.-Treas and Manager. 


Vapor Car Heating Co. of Canada Limited 


STEAM HEAT SYSTEMS FOR 
ALL TYPES OF PASSENGER CARS 


6l Dalhousie Street 
Railway Exchange 
30 Church Street, 


MONTREAL 
CHICAGO 
NEW YORK 


The “Open Shop ” Drive 

The drive, is on for the “open shop” in the United States. 

There are 540 organizations in 247 cities of 44 states engaged in pro- 
moting the “open shop.” In addition to the above organizations there are 
665 Chambers of Commerce pledged to this fight. 

The “open shop” survey discloses that the state of New York has 55 
associations, Illinois 54, Ohio 50, Pennsylvania 45, Michigan 29, Indiana 
21, California 25, Texas 20, Wisconsin 21, Iowa 15, New Jersey 17, and 
other states all represented in smaller numbers. 

A press association, called the American Press Bureau, with head- 
quarters in Chicago, has been formed to carry on the publicity end of the 
drive. 

Last week, the American Federation of Labor sent out a letter from 
headquarters in Washington, warning labor of the insidious attempt being 
made to fill children’s minds against labor organization, through text books 
issued for use in the schools. Among the text books issued to the Tilden 
High School, Chicago, is one in “First Year English,” in which the follow- 
ing subjects are asked to be debated by the children, “Of what good is the 
trade union to the laborer?” “Labor troubles are brought about because 
the poor ape the rich,” and “Strikes should be declared illegal,” the books 
says. 

The forces back on the “open shop” drive are circulating school teachers, 
offering to furnish pamphlets and literature dealing with the labor problem. 


Child Labor in Canada 

(Citizen, Ottawa.) 

T HE investigations of the tariff 
commission now drawing to a 
close have revealed rpany di- 
verse opinions regarding the form of 
fiscal policy best suited for the Do- 
minion. The commission was insti- 
tuted for that purpose, of course, 
and it is not proposed to enter into 
a discussion of the sincerity of the 
administration in appointing such a 
body. But the tariff hearings have 
been instructive in that they have 
brought to light many industrial 
conditions not hitherto suspected 
and have disclosed methods of manu- 
facturing and of obtaining raw ma- 
terials not shown in the ordinary 
way. 

One disclosure that has made a 
deep impression concerns the textile 
industry. Both in Three Rivers and 
Montreal the heads of large textile 
plants admitted that child labor, was 
common in their mills, and that chil- 
dren from 9 years of age to 14 were 
paid small wages for toiling in these 
industries. This is a matter that 
should be, and doubtless will be, 
taken up in due course by the proper 
authorities. It reflects on the Do- 
minion as a whole and marks the 
beginning of an industrial condition 
that should not be permitted to gain 
a foothold in any enlightened com- 
munity. 

Statistics show that in the United 
States, where there has been an 
energetic campaign against child 
labor for many years, the number of 
such workers is nevertheless stead- 
ily /increasing. In the first six* or 
eight months of the present year the 
number of children applying for per- 
mits in New York city was over 5,- 
200 more than in the skme period last 


year, but that number is now falling 
off. Yet the net increase is over 
13,000, while in Minnesota there has 
been an increase of 193 per cent, 
since 1915. These are serious fig- 
ures and lay the northern states 
open to much the same reproach as 
was directed against the southern 
parts of the country a few years ago 
when measures to abolish child labor 
in the cotton mills were before con- 
gress and many shocking disclosures 
made by advocates of these humani- 
tarian attempts. 

There are several aspects to the 
child labor problem that are worth 
discussing. Taking the least im- 
portant of these first, it is clears that 
child labor means less adult em- 
ployment, and the indications are 
that unemployment will be more 
general in the country this winter 
than for a long time past. But there* 
are other and far more important • 
reasons why this system should not 
be permitted in Canada. The place 
for every Canadian child, up to 16 
at least, is in school. It is shown 
in the United States that by moth- 
ers’ pensions, child labor scholar- 
ships and other devices it is pos- 
sible that even poor children may be 
kept in school until that period. The 
child who goes to work at 14, to say 
nothing of the little ones v^ho have 
not attained even that age,' has an 
earning capacity at' 25 just one-half 
that of the child who stays at school 
until he is 18; the child who goes to 
work at 14 is twice as liable to ill- 
ness and injury as the child who 
stays in school. In fact, the loss to 
^the nation in health, efficiency and 
happiness created by premature em- 
ployment is incalculable. Mr. Hoov- 
er recently declared that child labor 
was “poisoning the springs of the 
nation at its wells.”- 
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The Railroadmen’s Reliance for Accident and Health Insurance 

THE GLOBE INDEMNITY COMPANY OF CANADA 

(Formerly The Canadian Railway Accident Insurance Co.) 

Head Office : MONTREAL , 

This Company has made a specialty of Railroadmen’s Accident and Health Insurance since the date of its inception and has insured 
more railroadmen and paid more in claims to them than any other Company in Canada. 

PROMPT AND LIBERAL SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS 

R. T. MUNRO, Montreal 

A. M. McLELLAN, Moncton 
T. P. McKENNA, West St. John 
ROBERT F. KERR, New Glasgow 

B. F. PORTER, Truro 
A. Y. McDonald, Glace Bay 
J. B. STEWART, New Glasgow. 


T. KEHOE, Calgary 
OWEN McGUIRE, Edmonton 
ANDREW LAKE, Winnipeg 
GEORGE PIKE, Winnipeg 
EDMUND DAWSON, Winnipeg 
E. E. WEST, Brandon 
LEWIS O’BRIEN, Fort William 


E. W. PURVIS, Fort William 

W. AUBRY, North Bay 

W. F. WILSON, Toronto 

J. M. STARKE, Farnham 

WILFRED LAFORTUNE, Montreal 

E. PINARD, Montreal 

J. A. PELLETIER, Montreal 


ASSETS OVER $70,000,000.00 (Seventy Million Dollars) 


J. GARDNER THOMSON 

PRESIDENT 


There is no Danger of Revolution in England 

By “Montrealais.” 


T HERE will be no revolution in 
England. A close study of 
the British trade union 
movement, and first hand conversa- 
tions with types of the British work- 
ing man, have fully convinced me of 
this fact. And the reason is, Brit- 
ish labor has too much of a stake 
in the country to afford the conse- 
quences of an industrial and poli- 
tical upheaval. An added, and im- 
portant, factor is the huge British 
middle class — for England is still 
a nation of shopkeepers, — and this 
mass of the population on the bord- 
ers of both capital and labor^has 
a real stabilizing effect on the poli- 
tics and economies of the country. 

The labor standpoint, apart from 
that of a small “Red” minority 
dubbed the “ginger” group, which 
carries no real weight with the 
community, might well be given in 
the words of a trade union printer I 
talked with the other day. This man 
is employed in the composing room 
of a big provincial daily, and is a 
Socialist adhering to the principles 
of the Second International, which, 
summed up, are socialization of in- 
dustry through the ballot. Because 
of his Socialism he is dubbed a Bol- 
shevik by his fellow comps., so that 
in quoting him I am not airing the 
views of some hide-bound trade- 
unionist of the old school. 

“We won’t have a revolution in 
England,” he told me, “because we 
have too much at stake, and we are 


too contented. We grouse a good 
deal, but that is only because we 
want more money, like everyone else, 
and our grousing wont go to the 
length of a revolution for the sim- 
ple reason that we stand to lose 
too much by it. Look at my own 
case. I have got most of my sav- 
ings invested in War Loan, and I’m 
not going to run the risk of losing 
them by crying for a revolution.” 

And there is the case in a nut- 
shell. Despite unemployment and 
the high cost of living, which is 
about as high in England as in Can- 
ada, the mass of the people are too 
comfortable to desire, much less to 
actively bring about, a revolution. 
It is, after all, the old English spirit 
of compromise: “A bird in the hand 
is worth two in the bush,” might 
almost be taken as the national 
slogan. It is this spirit, together 
with the fact that, bad as are the 
conditions of the workers in Eng- 
land, their life is not intolerable, 
that makes the much discussed so- 
cial revolution in Britain an impos- 
sibility. 


REMEMBERED. 

Teacher — Do you know, Tommy, 
when shingles first came into use? 

Tommy — I think when I was be- 
tween 5 and 6 years old, ma’am. 


AT THE FOOD SHOW. 

To cook the cheaper cuts of meat 
Is well to learn, I own; 

Still, I’d prefer to know the street 
Where cheaper cuts are shown. 


JOHN EMO 

GENERAL MANAGER & SECRETARY 
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Only Basis For Internationaliam 


“Enduring internationalism must 
have a religious basis,” was the 
statement made by the Rev. Dr. 
monds in preaching at Christ 
hurch Cathedral, Montreal, on Dec. 
12, “and the religious foundation 
must be of the simplest and broad- 
est description.” The conception of 
internationalism was first given to 
the world through the medium of the 
Hebrew prophets, previous to which 
time each nation had believed in 
national deities who were hostile to 
outside nations. The rector argued 
that Jesus Christ had taken this 
broader view, and that it had cost 
him his life. The attitude of Jesus 
to all with whom He came in con- 
tact was unaffected by either nation- 
ality or religion, and there was no 
record of Him having sought to con- 
vert an outsider to the Jewish re- 
ligion. “If we are really seeking to 
know the mind of Jesus, we must 
ask not only what church councils 
of hundreds of years ago or later 
have said about Him, but what Jesus 


would do if He were walking our 
streets. Would He have gone about 
telling Roman Catholics that they 
were wrong, or Methodists that they 
were wrong, and Anglicans that they 
were right? We can only say that 
He never did talk in that way when 
He was on earth. Why then, should 
we suppose that He would do so 
now?” 

It was this attitude of mind, this 
freedom from race and denomina- 
tional prejudice, that should bring 
forth the spirit of internationalism, 
said Dr. Symonds. No constitution 
of a league of nations, important and 
necessary as it was, no mechanical 
frame, could ensure real internation- 
alism unless there were such an 
attitude and until it permeated the 
whole structure. That was why the 
upon the balance of power, had 
old alliances of the past based 
always failed. The spirit that ani- 
mated them had been the spirit of 
self-interest, or sometimes the spirit 
of fear, a very rotten foundation up- 
on which to build a real peace. 



FIVE ROSES HOUR 

For Breads- Cakes -Puddings -Pastries 



PULP and PAPER 

IS NOW CANADA’S LARGEST 
MANUFACTURING EXPORTING 
INDUSTRY. 

Jitorliott Compang, ILimttfb 

MONTREAL 


PERRIN’S GLOVES 
KAYSER SILK GLOVES 
RADIUM HOSIERY 


MADE IN CANADA 


THE 

Fifth Sunday Meeting Association oF Canada 


Its Only Aim Is The Welfare Of The Masses 


T HE people of a nation cannot advance beyond the men who make 
its laws, and the Fifth Sunday Meeting Association of Canada 
exists to see to it that the workers by hand and brain are directly 
represented in the law-making bodies of the Dominion; to find, train, 
and elect the right men of our own class in order to secure the kind of 
legislation that will protect and advance the interests of the workers. 

It will wage warfare on plutocracy, despotism, economic privileges, 
and upon all the evil forces which burden the people and roo them of 
that happiness of living which is their fundamental right. 

It is a non-partisan educational and political association, and 
because of the manner in which it is organized can never become the 
instrument or plavthing of a small group of any class, particularly of 
wealthy men. Tne aim is the attainment of true democracy. 

WE PLEDGE OURSELVES: — 

To support all municipal, provincial and federal educational laws 
where the evident purpose is to raise the standard of education in en- 
lightened and progressive ways; to present truthfully and fearlessly 
through the medium of Fifth Sunday Meetings and our own press, the 
“Canadian Railroader”, the latest and most important political, social 
and industrial developments; 

To advocate the abolition of property qualifications for the fran- 
chise or for election to public office; the adoption of the Initiative, 
Referendum and Recall, and of proportional representation in all forms 
of public government; universal suffrage for both sexes, on the basis of 
one person, one vote; the transfer of taxation from improvements, and 
all products of labor, to land values, incomes and inheritances; 

To advocate prison reform, including introduction of the honor and 
segregation systems, and abolition of contract labor; the enactment and 
rigid enforcement of child labor laws; pensions for mothers with depen- 
dent children Regulation of immigration to prevent lowering of industrial 
political or social standards; development of the postal savings and 
parcel post systems; financial and other assistance to farmers through 
co-operative banks and by other means; government development of 
co-operative producing and trading associations for the benefit of the 
consumer; 

To advocate extension of workmen’s housing schemes and the labor 
bureau system ;pro vision of technical education for every willing worker, 
according to his capacities; more effective inspection of buildings, 
factories, workshops and mines; minimum wages ;a rest period of not 
less than a day and a hal f per week for every worker; government 
insurance of workers against sickness, injury and death; maternity 
benefits and old-age pensions; better Workmen’s Compensation Acts; 
representation of tne workers on all public boards and on boards for the 
supervision of private enterprises; union labor conditions in all govern- 
ment work; adequate pensions and opportunities for soldiers and their 
dependents; 

To advocate freedom of speech and of the press, and a law com- 
pelling all newspapers and periodicals to publish in all issues a complete 
list of shareholders and bondholders. 

“The Fifth Sunday Meeting Association of Canada” is financed 
entirely by its members who contribute $2 a year in membership fees. 
If a local has been established in your city SI remains in the local treas- 
ury and the other dollar is sent by the local organization to our Domin- 
ion Headquarters, 316 Lagaucnetiere St., west, Montreal. In case 
no local has been established in your community, send the membership 
fee of $2 directly to Dominion Headquarters. 

The funds accumulating in the Dominion Headquarters are used 
for political and educational propaganda; the development of the 
organization; the preparation of pamphlets and leaflets and the financing 
of the various political campaigns where favorable opportunities develop, 
to elect our candidates. The Treasurer is under Bond and the books are 
audited by a firm of accountants. 

An application blank will be found below. Merely fill out the appli- 
cation blank, buy a postal order for $ 2 and send it to Dominion Head- 
quarters. Your membership card will be forwarded by return mail. 
Join this great organization in the interests of education and clean 
politics. To-day is the day and this is the hour . Become a member now. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 

To the Secretary, 

The Fifth Sunday Meeting Association of Canada. 

General Headquarters ,316 Lagauchetiere Street, West, 
corner of Beaver Hall Hill, MONTREAL. 

I hereby make application for membership in “The Fifth 
Sunday Meeting Association of Canada”I subscribe and agree 
to pay while a member, the yearly sum of $2.00 in advance. 

Name 

Amount Paid Address 

Date . City : 

Province 

Make all cheques and money orders payable to u The Fifth 
Sunday Meeting Association of Canada .” 

Official membership card will be mailed from headquarters 
with a copy of platform , constitution and general rules. 
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SIDE-LINES 

By KENNEDY CRONE 


M argaret currie in the 

Star offers a few carefully- 
selected recipes for Christ- 
mas puddings. Evidently Margaret 
assumes that prohibition is quite a 
joke, for one of the recipes calls for 
a good whack of brandy and an- 
other for a stiff jorum of rum. It 
is odd enough to read on one page 
of the Star that a Government in- 
spector will grab you if you try to 
buy “hard stuff” without a doctor's 
prescription, and on another page 
have the Star advised you to in- 
clude “hard stuff” in your Christmas 
pudding. 

However, with brandy and rum 
at five dollars a bottle, few of the 
plum puddings east of Park avenue 
and south of St. Catherine street are 
Jjifely to be a la Margaret Currie. 
One of the plum pudding recipes also 
demands the inclusion of eight eggs, 
but that sort of demand is likely to 
be ignored, too. 

Perhaps some of the high-paid 
journalists on the Star can afford 
Christmas puddings with rum and 
brandy and eight eggs. My own 
private guess is that most of them 
will still swear by beef stoo and 
hamburger mysteries, with a side 
dish of string beans on pay-day. 


REAL 

FOOD 

ECONOMY 



PORK 

AND 

BEANS 

Provide strength 
giving food at 
least possible cost. 

W. CLARK, Limited 

MONTREAL 


/ 

THE CANADIA& 


Caring For the Dog. 

A dog with spectacles was shown 
at the annual fair of the Animal 
Rescue League at Boston, on Dec. 
6, as an qxample of humanitarian 
assistance to our dumb friends. The 
animal was Nemo, a spaniel of high 
degree and companion to the fam- 
ily of Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Allen 
of Marlborough. Riding in an open 
automobile on windy days had weak- 
ened his eyes, it was explained, and 
goggles were prescribed and fitted 
by an occulist. At the same time 
thousands of new-born 'children in 
central Europe are being wrapped in 
newspapers because there are no 
clothes to protect them from the 
frost. It is also quite probable that 
children are dying in Boston because 
their parents cannot supply them 
with good milk. It’s a strange 
world. 

<- 

THOSE PENCIL MARKS. 

“Who was it saw the handwriting 
on the wall, Bobby?” asked the 
teacher. 

“The landlord,” replied the boy 
who lives in a flat. — Boston Tran- 
script. 


MOST UNUSUAL. 

“The cost of living must be com- 
ing down.” 

“Why do you think so?” 

“I've got a nickel left from my 
last week's pay.” — Boston Tran- 
script.” 


SAFETY FIRST. 

“Are you the plumber?” asked 
Mrs. Cooke. 

“Yes, ma'am, I'm the plumber, all 
right.” 

“Well,” she replied, “I just want 
to caution you to exercise care when 
doing your work. All my floors are 
highly polished and in perfect con- 
dition.” 

“Oh, don’t worry about me slip- 
pin', lady; I’ve got nails in me 
shoes.” 
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THE CANADIAN SALT CO, LIMITED 



THE OLD RELIABLE 



YARMOUTH. Nova Scotia 


RAILROADER 


MASSON Dental Co. Ltd. 

Dental Scientists 

Teeth extracted without pain 
— Novo-Codine 

152 PEEL STREET 

Uptown 5602 

860 ST. DENIS STREET 

St. Louis 4613 
OPEN EVENINGS 

I 


Those British “Journalists” who 
joy-rided Canada last summer must 
have some appetites. Not content 
with having banquets everywhere 
from Halifax to Victoria and, back 
again, they had to wind up with a 
“Canadian dinner” in London. They 
may not be much as newspaper men, 
but as gormandizers they are in a 
class by themselves. — “Jack Can- 
uck.” 


DISCOVERED AT LAST. 

From a Wall street explosion 
story in The Plain Dealer, Turp N. 
Tyne excerpts this paragraph: 

“At the police station the cigars 
Fischer picked up were examined 
and found to coitain nothing but 
tobacco.” 

Turp inquires very anxiously for 
the name of these cigars. He says 
he can’t get any of that sort at any 
price these days. — Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 


Hamilton, Ont., expects building 
of moderate-priced homes to be re- 
sumed on a large scale next spring. 


Loews 


THEATRES 


n n 

MONTREAL 

TORONTO 

OTTAWA 

HAMILTON 

LONDON 

WINDSOR 

n n 

POPULAR PRICES 

Excellent Entertainment 


Dominion Iron and Steel Co., Ltd. 

Manufacturers of 

BASIC OPEN HEARTH STEEL 

Blooms, Billets, Plates, Rails 
Rods, Bars and Wire Products 
- ■ \ - ■ 

General Sales Office: 112 St. James Street 

MONTREAL 


U5AC 

SHOE MACHINERY SHOE SUPPLIES 

SHOE REPAIRING MACHINERY 

United Shoe Machinery ol Canada Limited 

MONTREAL 

TORONTO KITCHENER QUEBEC 


Taylor & Arnold Engineering Co. 

LIMITED 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

Railway, Marine and 
Brass Specialties 

MONTREAL WINNIPEG 


i 








Consolidated Asbestos, Limited 

MINERS OF ALL GRADES OF ABSESTOS 

Mines at Thetford Mines, Que., 
and Robertsonville, Que* 

EXECUTIVE OFFICES 

Dominion Express Building, St. James Street, 
MONTREAL, Que. 


Telephone: Victoria 500 ESTABLISHED 1838 

The PECK ROLLINC MILLS, Limited 

Manufacturers of 

Bar Iron and Steel, Railway Spikes, Ship Spikes, 
Horse Shoes, Wire Nails, Cut Nails, 

Tacks and Washers 

HEAD OFFICE AND WORKS : 63 MILL STREET 

MONTREAL 


The Nichols Chemical Co., Ltd. 

ACIDS AND HEAVY CHEMICALS 

Agents for Baker & Adamson’s Chemically Pure Acids 
and Chemicals. 

Agents for Canadian Salt Co. — ‘‘Windsor” Brand Caustic Soda and 
Bleaching Powder. 

Works: Capelton, Que., Sulphide, Ont., Barnet, B. C. 
Warehouses: Montreal Toronto. 

222 St. James Street MONTREAL 



^ Tanners and Manufacturers of 

Leather Belting for 43 Years. 

MONTREAL, Que. TORONTO, Ont. ST. JOHNS, I^Tb 

511 William St. 38 Wellington St. East. 149 Prince William Straet. 

WINNIPEG, Man. VANCOUVER, B. C. 

Princess Street and Bannatyne Ave 560 Beatty Street. 


CANIDMIII TUBE & IRON CO., LIMITED 

MONTREAL, Que. 

Wrought Pipe Black and Galvanized, Nipples, Couplings, Bolts, 

Nuts, Rivets 

BAR IRON AND STEEL 

Wire Nails, Fence Staples, Wire of all’ kinds--Wood Screws 

Works: LACHINE CANAL 


FAIRBANKS - MQRSE 

RAILROAD SUPPLIES 

Motor Cars, Track Tools, Electric Baggage 
Trucks, Hand Trucks Section 
Men’s Engines. 

Your recommendation op Fairbanks-Morsb Railway 
Supplies will be appreciated. 

“ Canada's Departmental House for Mechanical Gocds ” 

THE CANADIAN FAIRBANKS - MORSE CO., LIMITED 

Halifax, St. John, Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Hamilton, 
Windsor, Winnipeg, Saskatoon, Calgary, Vancouver, Victoria. 



IRON, STEEL & METALS 

Front stock or import. 


A. C. Leslie & Company 

LIMITED 

560 St. Paul Street West, - MONTREAL 


WOODS 

Manufacturing Co., Limited 

Jute and Cotton Bags, Paddings, 

Twines, etc., Hessians 

LUMBERMEN’S AND CONTRACTORS’ SUPPLIES 
TENTS AND AWNINGS 

■ ■ a 

MONTREAL TORONTO OTTAWA 

WINNIPEG WELLAND 


Hydro Electric Power 

The industrial development of a town is limited by its 
power possibilities. 

All towns wherein “SHAWINIGAN POWER” is 
available are assured of reliable and unlimited power. 


SHAWINIGAN WATER 
& POWER CO. 

Head Office: Power Building MONTREAL 



COMPRISED OF 


Canadian Explosives, Limited. 

Dominion Cartridge Company, Limited. 

Canadian Fabrikoid, Limited. 

The Arlington Company of Canada, Limited. 

The Flint Varnish and Color Works of Canada, Limited. 

The Victoria Chemical Company, Limited. 

Head Office : 

120 St. James Street, MONTREAL, Canada. 

Consolidated Offices: Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto. 


T 
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CLARE BROS. 
WESTERN 

LIMITED 



WINNIPEG MAN. 





The Man In The Cab Knows This 

Hancock Inspirator 


He knows that it is made by a firm with 
over half a century of experience. One whose 
reputation for making a perfectly reliable 
product has never been questioned. 



T. McAvity & Sons, Limited 

Winnipeg 


Montreal 


ST. JOHN, N. B. 

Toronto 


Thomas 


Rail Anchor 

Tie Plate 


MADE IN CANADA 


The General Supply co y 




of Canada Limited] 


Ottawa 
North Bay 


Montreal 

Winnipeg 


Toronto 

Vancouver 


ESTABLISHED 1901 


THE WESTERN ELEVATOR 

COMPANY. LIMITED 

Elevators & Commission 
Merchants 



■ 


461 Grain Exchange 
WINNIPEG, Man. 
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Take home 
a toy 


T HAT’S a frequent 
thought in the 
minds of us* big fellows 
when we’re away from 
home, isn’t it? When 
you’re in Ottawa and 
want to put that thought 
into practice, go to the 
Toyland at Bryson- 
Graham’s — there’s hun- 
dreds to choose from 
there. 


BRYSON - GRAHAM 

LIMITED 

DEPARTMENTAL STORE 

Sparks St., - OTTAWA 




VICTORIA FOUNDRY CO 

LIMITED 

Special Machines Designed 

PATTERNS, GREY IRON, STEEL 
AND BRASS CASTINGS 

■ ■ ■ 

Machine Work of All Kinds 
To Your Blue Prints 


Prompt Deliver y. 


W rite us for Quotations. 


Victoria Foundry Co., Ltd. 

BOOTH STREET - - OTTAWA 




M c CIaryfe 


Make good Canadian stoves 
£ Cooking utensils. 


j0 
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Get ail the Tire Mileage You Buy! 


'T'HE average motorist is only getting 
about 60 to 80 per cent, of the mileage 
which is built into his tires at the factory. 
This is the basic reason behind the 
Goodyear Service Station policy and 
Goodyear Tire Savers. 

Many tires are ruined by poor tubes and 
lack of tube care. 

Buy good tubes and give them the best 
of care. 

Clean the rust from rims when you 
change a tire. 

Be sure the inside of the casing is 
clean before you insert the tube. 

Learn to use a sprinkle of Good- 
year French Talc to 
prevent chafing and 
friction. 

Keep your valves clean t tubt mtk llu 

and air-tight, and the co«/yMrr«»r *<?«>**» 
air-pressure up. 


GOOD 


Carry spare tubes in Goodyear Tube 
bags to prevent injury by loose tools 
and from chafing. 

Let your Goodyear Service Station Dealer 
show you the advantages of Goodyear 
Heavy Tourist Tubes, and how to use 
the Goodyear Tube Repair Kit. 

He is glad to do this, and many other 
things that save tires, to increase your 
mileage. He knows that long mileage 
tires bring customers to Him. 

He is taught by Goodyear that low-cost- 
per-mile has built for Goodyears the 
largest sale of any tire in the world. 

To supplement his work, we will gladly 
send you, free, our Tire 
Conservation Course. 
Write us at Toronto for 
this course. 


The tube repaired and 
ready for talcing 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
of Canada, Limited 
Toronto, Ontario 
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